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A. 


Albert, Prince, on the ‘ League of the 
three Kings,’ and Prussian Alli- 
ance, 132. See Coburg. 

Allardyce, Mr. A., ‘Scotland and the 
Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ 33. 

American Treaty, new, with China, 182. 

Arnold, Matthew, 398—his theological 
writings, 399—defends himself from 
the charge of hostility to the Church 
of England, 399, 400—tone of his 
new theology, 401—substance of his 
teaching, 402—political and social 
criticism, 403 — ‘culture’ defined, 

' 404—the disciples of false culture, 
405—true culture, ib. — literature 
his true sphere, 406—the laws of 
criticism, ib—Mr. W. Morris's trans- 
lation of the Odyssee, 407—reasons 
for excluding ‘ Empedocles in Etna,’ 
408—the eternal objects of poetry, 
+ oe of Shak- 
speare’s difficult language, 409— 
pn to the Eton boys, 410—Essay 
on Falkland, 411—tendency to be- 
come diffuse, and use of ‘Socratic 
irony, tb.—Address to Oxford, 412, 
413—two distinct parts of his literary 
career, 413—close of his tenure of 
the Chair of Poetry, %b.—School- 
Inspector, 414—subjects of his prose 
writing, #b.—immortality of poetry, 
and its real permanence and value, 
415—‘ Memorial Verses,’ 416, 417— 
effect of his visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, 418—influence of Card. 
Newman at Oxford, 419—note of 
sadness through all his poetry, 420 


—want of poetic impulse, 421—-bis | 


poetry an art, not an inspiration, 422 
—fine sense for style and language, 
423 — descriptions, ib. —‘Thyrsis,’ 
424—‘ Empedocles in Etna,’ 424, 425 
ny and flippancy of some 
of his prose writings, 426. 
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Ashley, Lord (Shaftesbury), his battles 
in the cause of humanity, 207. 

Auchinleck, Lord, anecdotes of his son, 
61. See Scotland. 


B. 


Baker, Mr. E., ‘Sport in Bengal,’ 100. 
Balfour, Mr., Administration of Ireland, 
478—result of the recent Land Act, 
ib.—objects of the Bill, 479—debates 
on it, 480—Mr. Gladstone’s misre- 
presentation, 480, 481—Sir W. Har- 
court’s and others’, 481—the Act of 
1881, 482—the Supplementary Bill, 
ib.— provisions for arrears, 483— 
obstructions to the Crimes Bill, tb.— 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the sup- 
pression of the National League, 
483, 484 — Sir W. Harcourt’s at 
Ennis, 484—demonstration at Mit- 
chelstown, 484, 485— in Trafalgar 

uare, 485 — arrest of Mr. Wm. 
O’Brien, and of the Editor of 
* United Ireland,’ 486—Mr. Parnell’s 
mysterious seclusion, Mr. Dillon’s 
arrest, 487—fresh confidence in- 
spired in the Irish Justices and Con- 
stabulary, 488—the Reign of Terror 
passing away, 489—effect of the 
censures of Rese Leo XIIL., %b.— 
diminution of crime under the Coer- 
cion Bill, 490 — Mr. Gladstone’s 
denunciations of the ‘cumulative 
sentences,’ 491—administration of the 
Crimes Act, 492—crime in Ireland 
compared with that of England and 
Scotland, 493—Government pledged 
to large measures of reform, 494— 
Royal Commission to enquire into 
the arterial drainage, fisheries, &c., 
495—number of petty cottagers, 496 
—change of Irish Local Govern- 
ment, 497—system of education, 498 
—residence of some members of the 
Royal Family very desirable, 499— 
the %Union upheld by an immense 
majority of educated men, 
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the future power of Democracy, 503 
—speech at Haddington, 525, 526. 
Beaconsfield, Lord, on the creation of 
Peers by Mr. Pitt, 236. 

Beresford - Hope, Mr., 208—his child- 
like amiability, 209. 

Berlioz, H., describes Wagner, 83. 

Bernal Osborne, R., his bons mots, 206. 

Besant, Mr. W.,‘ Fifty Years Ago,’ 186. 

Bismarck, Prince, stringent port 
regulations for Alsace-Lorraine, 179. 

Boroughs and Counties, difficulties 
attending their relative positions, 
257. See Local. 

Boyd, Rev. Z., Paraphrase of the Bible, 
345. See Nonsense. 

Brown, Mr. M., ‘ Shikar Sketches,’ 98. 

Bruce, Lady &., her strong mental and 
— constitution, 51. See Scot- 
and. 

Brutus, estimation in which he was 
held, 437. See Provincial Life. 


C. 


Cesar’s estimate of the character of 
Brutus, 441. See Provincial Life. 
Caricatures, first attempts, 354. See 

N 


onsense. 
Catholic Relief Act, the, 314. See 
O'Connell. 
Charles [X., sudden outbursts of pas- 
sion, 31. See Coligny. 
Chaucer’s ‘ Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’ 341. 
Chinese in Australia, 162 — Baron 
Hiibner on Chinese immigration, 
162, 163—their industry and thrift, 
164— population of China, 165— 
system of cultivation and food sup- 
ly, 166—scope for expansion, 167— 
deg Tséng on the non-necessity of 
emigration, 168—on their treatment 
in some foreign countries, 169— 
Commission to investigate their con- 
dition, 169, 170—increase of numbers 
in Victoria, 170—Colonial laws to 
regulate immigration, 171-173—Sir 
H. Parkes’s memorandum to the 
Home Government, 174, 175 — his 
Anti-Chinese Act, ib. — refused by 
the Upper House, 176—abuse of the 
forms of sanitary legislation, 177— 
China claims the same rights as are 
given to the subjects of other powers, 
178, 179—Sir i. Parkes’s Act a 
violation of the treaty and inter- 
national rights, 181—the new 
American Treaty, 182—immigrants 
collected by British agents in Hong 
Kong and Singapore, 183, 184— 
objections to a diplomatic treaty, 185. 





Christian Biography and Antiquities, 


366—difficulties and vast importance 
of the work, 367—its comprehensive- 
ness, 368 — theology, 369 — martyrs 
and confessors, 369, 370—duplicate 
articles, 370—great fulness, 371— 
anecdote of Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 372 —‘ oil,’ ‘dumb,’ 
‘ears,’ ‘eyes,’ Roman postal system, 
373—scope and size, 374—Ceillier’s 
‘Auteurs Sacrés,’ ib.— Wetzer and 
Welte’s ‘ Kirchen-Lexikon,’ 375 —~— 
Herzog and Plitt’s ‘ Real-Encyklo- 
pidie, ib.—Moroni's‘ Dizionario,’ 376 
—Table of the number of entries of 
each name in the different works, 377 
—the number of pages to each article, 
378—British, Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
names, 379—completeness and trust- 
worthiness, ib.—number of contribu- 
tors, 380—disproportion in thelength 
of the articles, 381—differences of 
opinion, 382—views of the form of 
Baptisms, 382, 383—names com- 
pounded with words which express 
the Deity, 383—the Redeemer’s and 
other names, 384—obscure sects, 384, 


‘ 885—Saints, 385—legend of St. 


Hippolytus, 386—St. Cecilia, 387— 
stories of penitent Magdalens, 387, 
388—St. Ursula, 388—St. Thecla, 
388, 389—St. Veronica, 389, 390—St. 
Filomena, 390, 391— Circuits of the 
Apostles,’ 391— Macarius Magnes, 
392—trick practised on the heretic 
Apollinaris, 393 — evils of celibacy, 
disorders from fanatical party spirit, 
i#b.—Ammianus Marcellinus on the 
splendour of the Capital, 394—he- 
resy-hunting temper, ib.—Synesius 
of Ptolemais about the wandering 
bishops, 395—his ‘ Eulogy on Bald- 
ness,’ #b.—St. Glyceria’s bones, 396. 


Church Courts, power and working of, 


159. See Convocation. 


Cicero’s proconsulate, 427. See Pro- 


vincial Life. 


Clayden, Mr. Joy, ‘Reminiscences of 


Samuel Rogers,’ 504. 


Cobden, Mr., his method of speaking, 


206—grief at his death, 207. 


Coburg Family, Reminiscences of the, 


108—their alliance with half Europe, 
109 — early years of Ernest and 
Albert, ib.—their visit to England 
and Paris, 110—at the University 
of Bonn, 111—+travel on foot through 
Switzerland, the Italian lakes, &c., 
ib.—Prince Ernest at Dresden, 112 
—Prince Albert’s betrothal and 
marriage, ib.—Prince Ernest in Por- 
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tugal and Spain, 113—his marriage 
with Princess Alexandrina of Baden, 
114—peculiar character of the Prince 
Consort, ib.— influence of Baron 
Stockmar, ib.—King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., General Radowitz, 115 — 
Prince Albert’s correspondence with 
the King of Prussia, 116 — the 
Spanish marriages, 116-118—Civil 
War in Portugal, 118—fall of Louis 
Philippe, 119—miniature revolution 
in Coburg, 120—outbreak in Alten- 
burg, 121—German movement for 
independence, 122—state of the 
Court of Vienna, 123—Prince Al- 
bert’s sketch for a new constitution 
for Germany, 124—National Assem- 
bly opened at Frankfort, 125—Arch- 
duke John of Austria at the head 
of the league, ib.—outbreak of the 
revolution and murder of Lich- 
nowsky and Auerswald, 126—Fred- 
erick VII. of Denmark, 127—truce 
of Malmé at an end, ib.—defeat of 
the Danes at Eckernférde, 128— 
position of Duke Ernest in Schleswig, 
129—the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, 130, 131—peace signed between 
Prussia and Denmark, 131 — the 
Saxon Royal Family blockaded in 
Konigstein, 132— Metternich’s op- 
position to the new League, 132, 133 
—the Erfurt Congress, 133—attitude 
of Hassenpflug in Hesse, 134 — 
meeting at Olmiitz, 135—character 
of Frederick William IV., ib. 
Coligny, Admiral, 1—his ancestry, 3— 
letter to N. Bérault, 7b.—torture of 
the estrapade, 5—healthy youth, 
friendship for Francois of Guise, ib. 
—first campaign, 6—death of his 
mother, ib.—command of the French 
Infantry, code for the reform of the 
discipline, 8 — takes possession of 
Boulogne, and goes to England to 
conclude terms of peace, 9—Governor 
of Picardy, 10—distracted state of 
France, ib.—expedition to Brazil, 11 
—Treaty of Vaucelles, 12—Brusquet 
the French Court buffoon, 13—siege 
of St. Quentin, 14-16—taken pri- 
soner, 16 — conversion to the Re- 
formed faith, 17—death of Henry IL., 
18—retires to Chatillon-sur-Loing, 19 
—persecution of the Huguenots, 20— 
the three parties at Court, 21—Court 
life at St. Germains during the Col- 
loquy of Poissy, 21, 22—pamphlets 
and pasquinades, 23, 24—massacre 
of Vassy, 25—narrative of his wife’s 
distress for the Huguenots, 26, 27— 
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coolness and tenacity of purpose, 27 
—letter to his children after the 
battle of Montcontour, 28—resigns 
the government of Picardy, ib.—the 
assassination of the Duke de Guise, 
29 —second attempt to establish a 
French colony, 29, 30—De Gourgues’ 
revenge, 30—last letter to his wife, 
31—effect of Christianity on his life, 
32. 

Convocation, the History and Reform 
of, 136—beginning of the principle 
of representation, 137 — Lord Sel- 
borne on the Edwardian origin, 138— 
objection of the clergy to the form of 
summons, 139—its Synodical charac- 
ter, 141—representation of the in- 
ferior Clergy, 142—the Act of Sub- 
mission, 143—the power of taxing 
themselves surrendered by theclergy, 
144—discord between the Upper and 
Lower Houses, 145—meeting of the 
Southern and Northern allowed for 
despatch of business, 146—change 
of opinion about representation, 147 
—plan of reform, 148—number of 
Proctors, 149-151—attempts to en- 
large the representation, 151—pleas 
not admit 153—resolution of the 
committee, 154—special reason for 
reform, 155—need for expansion, 156 
— Clergy discipline, popular educa- 
tion, 157—strength of the Noncon- 
formists and adaptation to meet emer- 
gencies, 157, 158 — working of the 
Church Court, 159—Report of the 
Committee on Ecclesiastical Courts, 
160—the power of the laity, 161. 

County Councils, 251—Councillors, 258. 


D. 


Democracy, future power of, 503. 

D’Esterre, Mr., fatal result of his duel 
with O’Connell, 309. 

Doyle, Dr., on O’Connell accepting an 
appointment, 319. 

Drummond, Lady R., her peculiar 
character, 52. See Scotland. 

——, Henry, his wit and genius, 204. 
See Fifty Years Ago. 

Dundas, R., Lord Arniston, contrasts 
in temperament and character, 56. 
Dyer, Mr., on technical education, 460 
—its tendency to discontent in the 

artizan classes, 465. 


E. 


Eckernforde, defeat of the Danes at, 
128. See Coburg. 
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Ernest II, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, ‘Memoirs of my Life and of 
my Time,’ 108. 

F. 

Fifty Years Ago, 186—Mr. Besant’s 
one-sided picture of facts and events, 
187, 188—increase of our Colonial 
Empire, 189—death of the old King 
and accession of the young Queen, 
190 — steam communication with 
India, 191—scene at the execution 
of Greenacre, ib.—extent of London 
in 1837, 192—number of churches, 
193—fate of the East window of 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, ib. — 
Churchyards, turnpikes, 194—cos- 
tumes of 1837 and 1887 compared, 
195—sketch of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ib.—street heroes, 196—the 
last Cabriolet Driver, ib.—intro- 
duction of gas, petroleum, lucifer- 
matches, 197—street noises, 197, 198 
—St. Paul’s clock striking thirteen, 
198—Exeter Change, ib.—increase 
of sobriety, 199—carving at dinner, 
ib.—five-o’clock tea, 200—loyalty, 
Parliamentary life, ib. — electoral 
system, 201—Sir G. Grey, 202— 
Fergus O’Connor, Mr. Newdegate, 
203 — Henry Drummond, Joseph 

Hume, 204—Col. Sibthorpe, 205— 
Bernal Osborne, Cobden, 206—Lord 
Shaftesbury (Ashley), 207—Samuel 
Warren, 207, 208—Beresford-Hope, 
208—chapter on School and Uni- 
versity, 209 — higher education of 
women, ib.—the tavern and clubs, 
210 — literary persons, ib. — news- 
papers, 210, 21l—on fighting, 211, 
212—guns, 212 —‘driving’ game, 
213—cannons and muskets, 213, 214 
—the Magazine rifle, 214—workers 
in factories and mines, ib.—Law and 
Justice, 214, 215—English-speaking 
races, 215 —the Atlantic Jubilee, 
216, n. 

Fitzpatrick, W. J., ‘ Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell,’ 303. 

Forbes, Duncan, of Culloden, his great 
ability, 54 — Lord President, 55— 
exertions during the rebellion, ib.— 
hospitality and conversation, 56. 

Francis I., funeral sermon by the 
Bishop of Macon, 7. See Coligny. 

Frankfort, opening of the National 
Assembly, 125—revolution in, 126. 

Frederick William IV., his peculiar 
character, 115, 135. See Coburg. 

Freeman, Professor, on the position of 

the House of Lords, 232. 
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G. 


Game, the, and Game Laws of India, 
88 — number of black partridges 
killed in a week, 89—wanton des- 
truction of wild elephants prohibited, 
90—tariff of rewards for each tiger 
killed, 91—tables of the number of 
human victims slain by wild animals 
in 1886, and the number of wild 
animals destroyed, 92—jackals and 
unspecified wild animals, 93—cattle 
killed by wild beasts, 94— human 
beings perished from snake-bites, 
94-96—Mr. Moray Brown’s ‘ Shikar 
Sketches,’ 97-99—Mr. F. Simson’s 
‘Letters on Sport,’ 100-105 — Mr. 
Ed. Baker’s ‘Sport in Bengal,’ 100, 
105-107. 

Gladstone, Mr., misrepresentation of 
the Irish Land Bill, 480—obstruc- 
tion to the Crimes Bill, 483—on the 
suppression of the National League, 
483, 484—the ‘ cumulative ’ sentences 
in Ireland, 491. See Balfour. 

Gourgues, D. de, his revenge on the 
Spaniards at Florida, 30. 

Greenleaf, Professor, on the testimony 
of witnesses, 294. 

Grey, Sir G., his readiness and resource, 
202—eloquence, 203. 

Guns, improvements in, 212. 


H. 


Hallam’s criticism of Shakspeare’s 
difficult language, 409. 

Hamilton, J. H., ‘Life of Daniel 
O’Connell, 304. 

Harcourt, Sir W., on the Irish Land 
Bill, 481—philippic at Ennis against 
Government, 484. See Balfour. 

Harrison, Mr., on Culture, 404. 

Hill, Mr. F., on education and family 
traditions, 234, n.—the hereditary 
principle of legislation, 244. 

House of Lords, Speeches in, on the 
Constitution of the House, 217—self- 
deception of the Conservatives, 219 
—misconception of the gradual ex- 
tension of the franchise, 220—study 
of our social and economic history 
necessary, 221—the reform assuming 
a practical aspect, 221, 222—here- 
ditary landed wealth, 223 — the 
English aristocracy compared with 
the French, 224, 225—official cogni- 
zance of birth by Government, 225— 
extent of the English aristocracy, 
226—ancestral homes of untitled 
families, 227—influence of the terri- 
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, torial aristocracy, 228—difference of 
a mésalliance in England to one in 
Germany, 229—connection with com- 
merce, and its advantages, 230, 231 
—influence of metropolitan fashion, 
231—Professor Freeman on the his- 
torical side of the question, 232— 
hereditary ability, 233—influence of 
environment and early education, 
234, 235 — fitness for power, 235— 
peculiar to England, 236—effect of 
the Reform Bill, 237 —creation of 
Peers, 238, 239 —proportion of the 
agricultural interest during the 
Georgian period, 240—predominance 
of the commercial and industrial at 
the present, 241—proportion of the 
Peers to the population, 242—differ- 
ence between the Radical and the 
Conservative reformers, 243 — Mr. 
Hill on the hereditary principle of 
legislation 244, 245-47. 

Hiibner, Baron, on the Chinese in Aus- 
tralia, 162. 

Hume, J., his knowledge of all eco- 
nomical subjects, 204—origin, 205. 
Huxley, Professor, on the Gospels, 389 

— Struggle for Existence,’ 452. 


I. 


Ireland, Administration of, 478. See 
Balfour. 


K. 


Kames, Lord, passion for literary fame, 
62—love of flattery, 63—hatred of 
claret, 64. See Scotland. 


L. 


Lamb, C., his nonsense-writing, 355. 

Lear, Mr. E., his creations of nonsense 
by pen and pencil, 358—Nonsense 
Botany, 359—the ‘Owl and the 
Pussy Cat,’ 360—‘ Yonghy Bonghy 
Bo,’ 361—history of Mr. and Mrs. 
Discobbolus, 363. 

Leighton, Bishop, anecdote of, 46. See 

tland. 

Leo XIII. condemned the chief prac- 
tices of the National League, 489. 
Léry, Jean de, account of the voyage 
from Brazil, 12. See Coligny. 
Lichfield House meetings, 322. 

O’Connell. 
Liszt, Franz, his birth and early years, 
67—reception in Englund, ib.—cor- 


See 





respondence with Wagner, 73—self- | 


abnegation, 74—pecuniary assistance | 
to Wagner, 75—exertions for his | 
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interest, 77—and for his works, 79. 
See Wagner and Liszt. 

Local Government Bill, the, 249, 532 
—good work of the County Magis- 
trates, ib—desire for Reform not 
fervid, 250—duties of the County 
Councils, 251—danger of the fickle- 
ness of the popular vote, 252—aban- 
donment of the Licensing Clauses, 
253-255—Police amendments, 256— 
ditficulties attending the relative 
position of Boroughs and Counties, 
257—mode of electing County Coun- 
cillors, 258 — Poor Laws, 259—As- 
sessment Committees, 260—outdoor 
relief, 261-263—position of parishes, 
263, 264—educational matters, 265— 
London government, 266—payment 
of members, 268—importance of the 
Bill, 269 — ministerialist majority, 
270—allegations and charges against 
Mr. Parnell and others, 271. 

— —— — 532-542. See Session. 

London County, the, 266. See Local. 


M. 


St. Margaret’s Westminster, history of 
its East window, 193. 

Members, payment of, 276. See Local. 

Mitchelstown, affair at, 484. 

Montmorency, Louise de, her admir- 
able life, 6—death, 7. See Coligny. 

Morris, Mr. W., his translation of the 
Odyssee, 407. 

Mulhall, Mr. M. G., ‘Fifty Years’ 
National Progress,’ 189. 


N. 


Names compounded with one or other 
of the words which express the 
Deity, the Redeemer, Festivals, &c., 
383, 384. See Christian Biography. 

New Testament books, authenticity of, 
288. See Robert Elsmere. 

Newdegate, Mr., his mournful gran- 
deur, 204. See Fifly Years Ago. 

Newman, Cardinal, his presence and 
power at Oxford, 419. See Arnold. 

Nonsense as a Fine Art, 335—wit and 
humour how defined, 336—Sancho's 
description of sleep, 337 — Shak- 
speare’s, 338—Sydney Smith’s wit 
and humour, ib.—the rhymes to 
*Cassowary’ and ‘ Timbuctoo,’ 339— 
the ‘Story,’ ib.—Chaucer’s ‘ Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale,’ 340-342—the ‘ Lay of 
Thrym,’ 342— Ship of Fools, 343— 
Latimer’s comparison of Satan with 
the Bishops, 3i4—‘ mystery plays,’ 
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344—Burns’s ‘ Address to the Devil,’ 
345—Z. Boyd’s soliloquy of Jonah in 
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the Whale’s belly, ib.—the way led | 


by Greece, 346—scene between Fal- 
staff and the Chief Justice, ib— 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 347— 
*Twelfth Night, 348-350— Archie 
Armstrong and his successors, 350— 
Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, ib. 
—John Gilpin,” 351— Dr. John- 
son, Butler’s * Hudibras,’ Bunyan’s 
* Pilgrim's Progress,’ ib.—Pope, 352 
—Swift, Sterne, 353 — y, 353, 
354, caricatures, 354—‘Punch,’ 355— 
Charles Dickens, ib.—Charles Lamb, 
355, 356—Canning, the ‘ Needy 
Knife Grinder,’ 356—the ‘ Rovers,’ 
356, 357 — ‘Sweet Matilda Pottin- 
gen,’ Peacock, 357— Crochet Castle,’ 
357, n.—Mr. Lear, 357-65. 


0. 


O’Connell, Daniel, his correspondence, 
303—his nationality and character, 
303, 304—at St. Omer, 305—detesta- 
tion of the French Revolution, 306— 
studies for the Bar, 7b.—marriage, 
307—letters to his wife, 307, 308, 
312, 313—champion of the Roman 
Catholic party, 308—duel with Mr. 
D’Esterre, 309—Catholic rent esta- 
blished, 310—visits England, 311— 
Bill rejected, 313—Waterford and 
Clare elections, 314—Catholic Relief 
Act passed, ib.—love for his home, 
315—first experience of Parliament, 
316— the ‘O’Connell Rent, ib. — 
‘Catholic Association’ put down, 
317—Repeal of the Union agitated, 
318—interview with Lord Anglesey, 
ib. —arrested, ib.—convicted and 
released on bail, 319—scenes of vio- 
lence, ib.—letter to Lord Duncannon, 
320—opposition to the Coercion Act, 
ib. —terms of support to the Whig 
Ministry, 321 — Lichfield House 
Meetings, 322—opinion of Lord Mul- 
grave, 323—the Queen’s accession, 
enthusiasm for her, 324—the Pre- 
cursor Society, ib.—falling off of the 
O’Connell tribute, want of means, 
325—result of the summer election, 
ib.—popularity of the ‘ Nation,’ 326 
—promises of Repeal, ib.—demon- 
strations prohibited, 327—trial, con- 
viction, and imprisonment, ib. — 


scheme of Federalism, 328 — the 
Irish Parliament, 329-Peel’s schemes 
for the improvement of Ireland, 330 
—failing health, ib.—great physical 











gifts, 331—letter to his daughter, 332 
—Lord Monteagle’s theory, 334. 
O'Connor, F., his behaviour in the 
House, 203—Union Debate, 320. 
Old Forest-Ranger, the, by Major W. 
Campbell, 97. See Game. 
Oriental Field Sports, by Captain T. 
Williamson, 97. See Game. 

Orleans Gallery, the, pictures pur- 
chased by Samuel Rogers, 508, 509 
Oxford influences, picture of, 280. See 

Robert Elsmere. 


P. 


Parkes, Sir H., his memorandum to the 
Home Government, 174—character 
of his Anti-Chinese Act, 175. 

Parnell, Mr., and other members of 
Parliament, charges against, 271— 
his strategy, 522—and the ‘Times’ 
newspaper, 526-531. 

Parody, two kinds of, 353. See Non- 
sense. 

Police Amendments, 256. See Local. 

Poor Laws, the, 259—out-door relief, 
262. See Local. 

Pope, his satirical rather than humor- 
ous nonsense, 352, 353. 

Portuguese Court, the, its peace and 
prosperity in Dona Maria da Gloria’s 
time, 113. See Coburg. 

Proctors, increase in their number ac- 
cording to the size of the diocese, 
148. See Convocation. 

Provincial Life under the Roman 
Republic, 427—Cicero’s hatred of it, 
428 — delays in his journey, 429— 
reception at Ephesus, 430—atrocities 
of his predecessor, 431—the ele- 
gantia of his own rule, 4832—good 
resolutions, 433—treatment of King 
Ariobarzanes, 434 — struggles of 
his conscience, 435—death of Cato, 
fate of his copies, 436—high esti- 
mation in which Brutus was held, 
437 — his loan to the people of 
Salamis, under cover of Scaptius, 
438, 439—urges Cicero to confer the 
prefecture on Scaptius, 440—Czsar’s 
estimate of Brutus, 441 —Celius’s 
request for some tigers, 442—Gavius 
dismissed, 443 —Cicero’s military 
ability, 444—sums of money realized 
during his year of office, 445—resists 
the charm of Caesar's manner, 446— 
his government a failure, 447. 


R. 


Radowitz, Gen., his fine character and 
wonderful memory, 115. See Coburg. 
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Ramsay, J., of Ochtertyre, his MSS., 33. 
Robert Elsmere, 273—a religious tra- 
gedy and theological controversy, 
274—deficiency of the book, 276— 
Christianity treated as‘ Fairy Tales,’ 
277—reasous for taking Holy Orders, 
278, 279—Oxford influences, seeds of 


infidelity sown, 280—study of the | 


history of early France, 281—inter- 
course with the Squire, 282—sub- 
stance of his arguments, 282, 283 
—the true art of criticising past 
testimony, 284—on miracles, 285— 


authenticity of the New Testament | 
books, 288—M. Renan’s confession, | 
289—Prof. Huxley on the Gospels, | 


ib.—Mr. Justice Stephen, 290 — no 
evidence to invalidate the unbroken 
tradition of the Church, 291—Paley’s 
argument, 291, 292—Preb. Row on 
the character and influence of our 
Lord, 293—Prof. Greenleaf on the 
testimony of witnesses, 294 — St. 
Paul’s evidence to the Resurrection, 
295 — weakened sense of the per- 
sonal supremacy of our Lord, 297 
—his ‘ new religion,’ 298—the ‘ New 
Brotherhood,’ 299—scene at a car- 
penter’s dinner table, 300—Grey’s 
funeral and the Squire’s deathbed, 
301—wholesome lessons, 302. 

Rogers, Samuel, Reminiscences of, 504 
—character and power of sarcasm, 
504, 505—fondness for young people, 
505—Mrs. Norton on his kindness, 
to young authors, 506—his retort at 
a dinner party, ib.—deprecation of 
inhuman laws, ib.—acts of kindness, 
feeling for servants, 507 — personal 
appearance, 1b.—exquisite taste, 508 
—purchase of pictures of the Orleans’ 
Gallery, 508, 509— weakness for 
keepsakes, handwriting, 509—repl 
to invitations, 510—association wit 
the best in society, ib.—affection for 
Wordsworth, anecdote of him, 511— 
Cowley’s Will, 512—accident in his 
latter days, 1b. 

Row, Preb., on the character and 
influence of our Lord, 293. 


8 


Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, 33—John Ramsay, 
birth and early years, b.—describes 
Burns, 34—Sir W. Scott, 35—remi- 
niscences, 36—the towns and cities 
of, 37—method of culture in Men- 





| 





teith, 38—mode of living for masters | 


and servants, 39—furniture, airing a 


bed, t.—roads and carts, 40—price 
of cattle, 40, 41 — improvement in 
agriculture, 41—education, funerals, 
42— style of visiting, 43 — hard 
drinking, 44—cultivation of potatoes, 
tb.—ale and wines, 45 — dress, 45, 
46—carriages, livery servants, 46— 
country seats, 47—ornamental and 
kitchen gardening, 48-50—improve- 
ments in Cardross, 50—Lady Hamil- 
ton of Rosehall, Lady Sarah Bruce, 
51— Lady R. Drummond, 52-54— 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 54-56— 
R. Dundas of Arniston, 56—anecdote 
of Mrs. Kennedy, 58 — Ld. Drum- 
more, Ld. Tinwald, Pres. Craigie, 
ib. — Ld. Elchies, Ld. Preston- 
grange, Ld. Bankton, 59 — Ld. 
Covington, Ld. Chesterhall, 60— 
Ld. Auchinleck, 61 — anecdotes of 
his son, %.—Lord Kames, 62-64. 

Selborne, Lord, on the Edwardian: 
origin of Convocation, 138. 

Session, Work of the, 514—an Autumn 
one a dangerous precedent, 514-517 
—continual harass and ution 
of Mr. Balfour, 516—effect of the 
Parliamentary Early Closing Bill,517 
working powers curtailed, 518 — 
suspensory principle, 519—the Irish 
difficulty, 7b.—attitudes of the elec- 
tors and the Unionists, 520—different 
views of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters, 
521—Mr. Parnell’s strategy, 522— 
the second Irish Party, 522, 523— 
Irish Nationalists, 524 — Plan of 
Campaign and Boycotting declared 
illegal by the Papal authority, 525 
—Mr. Balfour at Haddington, 525, 
526—Mr. Parnell and the ‘Times’ 
newspaper, 526-531—Local Govern- 
ment Bill, 532—viewed as a hazard- 
ous experiment, 533—its prospective 
outlook for Ireland, ib.—municipal 
franchise necessitated by Parliamen- 
tary, 534—some changes a political 
necessity, 535—a thorough-going 
Bill, 536—penalties attaching elec- 
tion, 537—class of men to be elected, 
538 — excision of the Licensing 
Clauses, 539—the Police Clauses, 
540—County Government applied to 
London, 540-542—Lord Salisbury’s 
skill and prudence in foreign affairs, 
543—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the National Debt, ib. 
—the Railway Rates Bill, 544. 

Sibthorpe, Col., his position in the 
House, 205. See Fifty Years Ago. 

Simson, Mr. F., ‘ Letters on Sport iz 
Eastern Bengal,’ 97, 101-105. 
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Sleep, Sancho’s idea of, 337—Shak- 
speare’s description of, 338. 

Sléjd, or hand-work schools of Sweden, 
458. See Technical. 


Spain, disturbed state in 1840, 113, | 


114. See Coburg. 


Speeches in the House of Lords on the | 


Constitution of the House, 217. 


Stephen, Mr. Justice, on the authors of 


the Gospels, 290. 


| 
Stockmar, Baron, his influence on the 


Prince Consort, 114. See Coburg. 
Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional History of 
England,’ 136. 
Sunday Schools in England for tech- 
nical education advocated by Prof. 
Huxley, 473. 


z. 


Technical Education and Foreign Com- 
petition, 448—Report of the Royal 
Commission, 449 — supposed indus- 
trial decadence, 450—the ‘ National 
Association for the promotion of 
Technical Education, 451—Pref. 
Huxley on the struggle for existence, 
452—superiority of training in the 
workshops to that in technical 
schools, ib.— Alkali works, ib.— 
machine and tool works in Switzer- 
land, 1b.—German cotton-spinning, 
453—the education of one craftsman 
not suitable for another, 454—that 
acquired in shops of the only real 
value, 455—the principles of mecha- 
nics, geometry, chemistry, &c., use- 
less to the ‘ hands,’ 456—advantages 
of workshops compared with coclle- 
giate institutions, 456, 457—training 
of engineers’ articled pupils, 457 
—at the Board Schools, 458—the 
Slijd, or hand-work schools of 
Sweden, ib.—apprenticeship the true 
training of a craftsman, 459—advan- 
tages of the older system for boys, 
460 — Mr. Dyer’s paper, ib. —im- 
portance of machinery and decline 
of handicrafts, 461—subdivision of 
work, 461, 462—uselessness of tech- 
nical training, 462, 463—school 
training for skilled trades, 463—self- 
education contrasted with evening 
classes and compulsory attendance, 
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464, 465—tendency to discontent in 
the artizan classes, 465, 466—train- 
ing of leaders confused with that of 
the workmen, 467—instances of the 
proportion of educated men to mere 
‘ hands,’ 468 — advertisements for 
practical not for educated men, 469 
—letters from various manufacturers, 
469—leading technical journals op- 

to the schemes, 470—natural 
causes for the loss of monopoly in 
trade, tb.—a lecture room for each 
factory, 471—results of the schools 
at Newcastle and Salford, 472— 
Sunday classes, 473 — discontent of 
the workmen, 474—forgery of Eng- 
lish goods, 475. 

Tséng, Margq., on the non-necessity of 
emigration from China, 168—treat- 
ment of Chinese in foreign countries, 
169. See Chinese. 


W 


Wagner and Liszt, 65—birth and early 
life of Wagner, 68—his tragedy, ib. 
—musical studies, 69—‘ Rienzi,’ ib. 
—at Paris, first impressions of Liszt, 
70—conductor of the Royal Saxon 
Opera, 71 — escapes from Dresden, 
72—at Ziirich, 73—devotion of Liszt, 
and his pecuniary assistance, 75— 
poverty, 76 — allowed to return to 
Saxony, 78—the ‘ Tannhiauser’ per- 
formed in Paris, 79 —offered the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic 
concerts, 81—in London, 82—friend- 
ship for Berlioz, ib.—first rehearsal, 
83—abuse from the papers, ib.—his 
severe criticism of Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, 84—kindness of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, ib.— 
letters to Sainton, 85-87—at Bay- 
reuth, 86—revisits England, 47. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, ‘Robert Els- 
mere,’ 273. 

Warren, Samuel, ‘Passages from the 
Diary of a late Physician,’ 207— 
Parliamentary career, 208. 

Wellington, Duke of, Sketch of, 195. 
See Fifty Years Ago. 

Wit and humour, definition of, 336. 

Wordsworth, anecdote of him by 
Rogers, 511. 
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